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‘AMERICA EUROPEANIZED 


» .-. And New York as the Gateway of an Invaded Continent 


By KONRAD BERCOVICI 


YORK is really more 
than a city. It is a cluster 

; of houses around 
ae way to a continent7/* And 
Mot only do people come through 
it gateway to populate the con- 
‘timent, but also ideals and ideas, 
forms of art and methods of 
government which spread all over 





‘the last ten years in America—have 
“been so great that to one who hag 


©, ebsented himeelf for that period, or 


i 


s 


to one who has all his life lived 
abroad, New York of today has more 


Europe's intellectuals have been 
complaining of late about the Amer- 
leanization of Europe. We have in- 
waded the Old World with ~ open 
plumbing and bathtubs and jazz and4 
wakewalks. We have even intre- 
duced ice-cream soda in places where 
it has never been in. demand befofe. 
What-we got in exchange, as ugual, 
Tbecause ‘of our shrewd Yankee trad- 
ing ability, is worth a thousandfold 
-Twore. 

_ Consider, because it is sg impor- 
tant, the matter of men’s and -wo- 
“men’s wearing apparel. Gray and 
Blue and ‘white were about the only 
“colors one could see anywhere unti) 


© @ few years ago. One had to go to 


sone of the foreign districts to see a 


% “little red or green or yellow. The 


“Yack of color. 


‘business streets and even social 
“gatherings, except masquerade balls, 
wearied-one's eyes because of the 
We may have gone a@ 
bit too far now the other way. When 
ome enters an office or-a business 
“establishment today, one is literally 
blinded by the riot. of color behind 


"the typewriting macifines and ma- 


Ss 


4 


<<New York downtown 


hogany desks. Not even in Spain, 
the gaudiest of all countries, at a 
Dullfight can one see as much 
paisley, as much figured cretonno, 
loud batiks, green, yellows, blues, 


E> seréeching reds, as one sees in a 


office . within 


bali; a few tittle black 


English. Last Summer the owner 
had engaged an. English-speaking 
girl as waitress. He lost many cus- 
tomers because of that. “So he be- 
came wise. ‘He refuses to speak 
even the English he knows. 

Down on Thirty - seventh Street 
are several Russian.restaurants and 
tea rooms. It does not mean that 
they are rendezvous of the Russiahs 
of New York. Far from being so. 
But the frequenters of the place look 
so Russian one wonders from what 
part of Russia they came. They 
pronounce Borsht and Schaw and 
Zakuska'as well as the most gen- 
uine Moscovite. 

Of course spaghetti is our national 
dish, is it not? It has replaced corned 
beef and cabbage long ago. Chopped 
meat is out. Wiener schnitzel is it’s 
new name. Stew! (Who dares td 
ask for stew! Goulash. Paprika. 
‘I could go on calling out a hundred 
names one needs to know’ when hun- 

if one knows English only one 
cannot éat a good meal in any of the 
large American cities. A smattering 
of French was necessary in former 
years to read the bills of fare. Res- 





day one does not feel like eating 
unless the bill of fare is in the orig- 
inal language. 

I have frequently, after torturing 
myself a half hour to pronounce cer- 
tain Russian words, only obtained 


know all. this if one wants to live 
in a European city. French is no 
longer sufficient. 





In former years the people of every 


Smaske over the faces, and the tricm&t “-- — 


“would be done. : 
And the men, too. Colored shirts. 


suits and mixtures of browns 
i greens and reds have replaced 
severe tweeds and dull cheviots 








a Hungarian, the Russiah that he 
was.a Russian. 

, Another form of Européanization 
is the coffee house life, which has 
been taking hold of -us in the last 
few years. -In its more vulgar form, 
the cabarets, at best a poor imitation 
of the French cabarets, do not repre- 





sent it at all. But it is only because’ 


our -old hostelries and restaurants 
were not built for that purpose, with 
that intent in view, that we are not 
treated to a long row of terraces 
with little round tables and colored 
chairs Occupying half the sidewalk 
in our larger cities, as they are oc- 
cupying the sidewalks of the Pari- 
sian boulevards, the Italian streets 
and the : 
where such a thing is possible it is 
done. . 

On Second Avenue, the Broadway 
of the east side, one can sip his lem- 
onade, drifik his tea or eat his meal 
under the awning that reaches alt 
most to thé end of the sidewalk in 
certain places. ‘The iittle brown 
tables in certain of the coffee houses 
off Broadway, where actors, writers 
and newspaper men meet,are only 
@ beginning of what is. to come. 


cities are famous, are thriving. 
is.theré that art and literature are. 
It is there that politics 
It is there that the 


Viennese strassen. But” 





Many inns as there are today? We 
live more out of the house than in- 
Home is a-place where one goes to, 
occasionally. 


The - Europeans are very unjust 
feanization of their countries. At 


worst, we have given them ideas 
about sanitation and tried to intro- 


ported; so that the Americans living 
in Europe should not feel completely 
expatriated, -wili 


ts Americanizing 
a short stay in this ; 
But it is rather significant that 





Carl -becomes. Carlo and Richard 
Ricardo, and when a host ‘of other 
common Saxon names ‘become Ital- 
ianized for the privilege of singing | 
in an HEnglish-speaking country. 
Even all the patriotism of war times 
could .nét assure us a° permanent 
English singing opera house. Our 
music critics complain so consistent- 
ly about the poor pronunciations of 
our English singing performers that 
singers have taken to singing even 
English ballads in Italian and French 
translations. 

Our critics know ~ English, but 
don’t know the dther languages. All 
that .is best tn European music, 


. | opera directors, concert leaders, con- 


certists, soloists, in fact, all of Eu- 
rope’s music, has found its -place 
here. The best American performers 





“Even Plans for the Independence of European Countries 
Are Laid Here.” 


French, -a language more -widely 
known than Russian, and in spite of 
the fact that they practically repre- 
sented a country with which we were 


Less ‘than ten years ago the cele- 
brated Russian actor; Orlenief and 
his troupe, which included Mme. 

came here with a répér- 

toire of Russian plays every inch 2% 
good. as the Moscow Art Theatre. 
But after a few months in the little 
Garibaldi Theatre on the east side 
starved, and 


must have European approval before lish 


they get a hearing here. Those. who 
go to concerts can tell you all: there 
is to be told about European music. 
I-venture to say that American com- 


has rushed off its 
that stood in its-way 


when they complain about the Amer- | Art 








eet everything | 
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strictly on the hereditary, fering politicians 


One young bull recently 


Castile,'; the outdoor life, he was well-skilled. ) conducted 


namely, Windsor r 


Buckingham 


James's, - 


Rural Recreat: 


It would 
accept each and 
every one of them. 


He is sorry indeed to decline the 
last hundred invitations. 
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Photo by Central News Photo .. Service. 
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had an «unfortunate ef-. 

The married men 
joined the Communist 

Party. Now the dear old men of 


ie Contumaniat Party wanted 


recruits. 
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was unheard of, 
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wives wouldn't let them. The 


bachelors found working for the city 


land. 
brat, tag 

only too eager to join, 
fathers too trying, so they stopped 
work and 
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BLACKSTONE OF THE COMMENTARIES 


The Great Law Writer’s Lite and Work in the Light of Two Hundred Years 


By GEORGE MacADAM 


T is just two’ centuries ago that 
William Blackstone, author of 
the famous.“ Commentaries on 
the Laws of Engiand,”’ was 
born. . It is.about two genera- 

tions ago that the legal profession 


Kept for books whose value is his- 


For nearly a century and a half 
it was not only the initial textbook 
of English and American lawyers, 
but, when quoted on any question 

the common law, to it 


lowance. for maintenance in a uni- 
versity) and on Nov. 30, 1788, he 
Was entered as a commoner at Pem- 
broke College;'Oxford. A year later 
he was. elected to one of Lady -Hol- 
ford’s exhibitions for Charter-House 
scholars at Pembroke College. 

The indications at-this time were 
that William Blackstone was to be- 
come a poet. His Oxford enthusiasm 
was poetry. Shortly after entering 
the university he won a gold medal 
offered as a prize for a poem on 
Milton; as an Oxonian he *‘ devoted 
himself with ardor to the study of 
the Greek and Roman poets,” trans- 
lating in his spare time many pas- 





nized as an authority for so‘long a 
space of time. 

This eighteenth century English- 
‘has had a remarkable influ- 
upon. the. whole framework of 
rican law. “* Blackstone's Com- 
taries, in a large sense,’ laid the 
foundation of American -jurispru- 
dence. American common. law—if 
wit is to be distinguished from 
English common law—in a targe 
sense has its. well-spring in Black- 


abe 


stone's Commentaries,”’ says Chartes “ 


Those molders of American law, 
both legislative and judicial—Chan- 
cellor Kent, Judge Story and Chief 
Justice Marshali—regarded the Com- 
mentaries as a texthook, 

Most genius shows an ability to 
rise above adverse - circumstance. 
The career of Blackstone indicates 
that he was an exception .to. this 
rule. Had it not been for a series of 
fostering circumstances, the. proba- 
bility is. that ~he would never have 
written the Commentaries and the 
world would never have heard of 
him. 


If I may be pardoned the anach- 
fortunate cireum- 


‘ roniem, the firat 


stance in Biackstone’s life occurred 


him the influence which was so big 
a factor in‘getting him the oppor- 
tuntfty to dispiay his one gréat talent. 

In. the latter half of~the seven- 
teenth century, ther .lived in Wiit- 
shire, England, one “ovelace Bigs, 
Esquire, landholder, owner of the 
Manor House, squire of the parish. 
One of his sons, Thomas, went to 
London to study surgery-. In the 
metropolis, the young aristocrat be- 
came acquainted with a man about 
his own age, -Charies Blackstone, 
who kept:a silk shop in Cheapside, 
and whose father was an apothecary 
in Newgaté Street. Doubtless the 
student of surgery met the silk mer-- 


had .o' from Wiltshire 
helped ripen the acquaintance into a 
friendship. 


sages into English verse; he com- 


il 
Re 
ui 
ia 


li 
: 
iH 
if 
H 


‘stone understood the meaning, and 
appreciated the beauty, of ‘his 
favorite poet.””. - - a : 

From poetry to law may seem a 
far ery; but im this close study of 
the poets Blackstone, all unconscious 
of thé profit he was to reap; was 
acquiring a style that was one of the 
Mig actors tn, his success as a, writer 
For one genuinély infected with 
nounced literature as a career at an 
Unusually early age. He was 18 
when he definitely chose the jaw as} 
a vee ‘The step, however, 
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Farewell to His Muse." Here are 
two of the verses: 
Gay queen of fancy and of art— 
Companion of my tender age, 
' gay, and sweetly sage, 
How _dlithesome were we wont to 
roam. * 


By verdant or shady grove, 
Where ona awry Eos with humming 
Around the honey’d oak rejoice, 


‘And aged elms, with awful bend, 
‘In long gathedral walks extend! 


Shakespeqre no more, thy sylvan 
son, 
Frais tae 
s -stru: lyre, 
Wealtler’s ease, oe = oe 





Nor Milton's mig self muat 
please; . ~ y 
Instéad of these, a formal band 


With sounds emconth, ey accents 


ways _ ‘ 
That lead me to the thorny maze. 

He was entered as a student at the 

Middle Temple, London, on Noy. 20, 


characteristic indecision, he now di- 
vided his time between. London and 
‘| the university. He took chambers in 
the Temple and attended the courts, 
but at the end of each legal term he 
returned to Oxford and renewed his 
academic studies, 

He was called to the Bar at the 
Middle. Temple.on Nov. 28, 1746. 
“ from earliest youth,” says one of 
his biographers, “ he had a natural 
reserve and diffidence, which he 
could - never shake off. and which 
many took for discourtesy or pride.” 
Also, he “ much wanted ” the gift of 
oratory. Whatever the cause, the 
young lawyer acquired no practice. 
He sat.in the back row of the Court 
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of law, civil, canon and common, but 


charge, they ‘‘ weré attended,” -we 
are told by a contemporary biog- 
rapher, ‘‘ by a very crowded Class of 
young men of the’ first Families, 
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AVARNI—distinguished, com- 
monplace, kindly, hard, scru- 
pulous, cynical, gallant, con- 
stantly changing his mind 


and his methods, literary, 
scientific; : experimental, industrious 
—Gavarm: as lithographer is more 


or less to be seen this month at the 
Fitzroy Carrington Print Gallery in 
the exhibition -of modern and not too 
modern French caricaturists. 

The question often arises: is 
Gavarni, ‘strictly speaking, a carica- 
turist? A question impossible ~ to 
answer, since.there is fo strictly 
spoken caricature, .since we carica- 
ture ourselves the moment we per- 
mit ourselves excess, since all 
realism pushed to the furthest possi -‘ 
ble point of exact realization becomes 
a kind of caricature. 

Gavarni exaggerated a little, but 
it was his genius to perceive how 
little was necessary. He was con- 
tent to provoke an amused smile 








where others strove to awaken bois- 
terous laughter. The most that he 
did was to strip off layer after lay- 
er of pretense in order to show the 
actual form. He stripped the self- 
ish of their claim to self-sacrifice, 
the miserly of their mask of gener- 
osity, the vain of their false mod- 
esty. His curiosity led him to test 
all protestations, his discernment 
penetrated all disguises, and very 
gracefully and prettily he told the 
exact*truth. He was a very modern 
person. é - 

His memory was marvelous. After 
twenty years he could recall the fea- 
tures and gesture of a man who had 


» merely passed him on the street. 


His mind was thus stored with mod- 
els from whom he could work at will, 
and he never worked except from a 
model. A series of his lithographs 
entitled “‘ From Nature *’ is almost 
misleading unléss you recall that 
richly stored mind. The crpelest of 
his works are those that show the 
ways in which jaunty coquettes, gay 
young dandies, light-hearted lovers 
"grow old, grow emaciated or grossly 
fat, become: broken, crushed, eaten by. 
disease, worn down with f: . Poor 
antiquated ** Lorettes,”” « reading 
their future in the cards while their 


compahions, the young Lorettes of. 
the moment, stand by snickering.- 


Forlorn old men, alone with their 
ils and decrepitudcs, recalling their 
triumphs. He draws them without 
sentimentality or obvious pity, but 
he manages to isolate their misery 
from compensating conditions, and 
yon perceive, without the aid of any 


stress upon it, all that it signifies of 
hopelessness. 

Possibly there is the faintest soft- 
ening of the heart in the case of *his 
old men. Quite often he shows one 
standing reflective, his vanity dis- 
carded, dwelling ‘not upon his tri- 
umphs but upon the simple past 
pleasvfres of study and work, A 
flower in bis trand- reminds him of 
his lost beds of roses. The old men, 
at all events, are pleasanter than 
the old women, who are terrible 
creatures without excuse for being. 

In his *“‘ Thomas Vireloque’’ he 
has taken an old man who is a more 
terrible creature than any~-of hiss 
women, and by investing him with 
a philosophy has given hhu some- 
thing of grandeur. Clothed in rags 
and in ragged flesh, this repulsive 
figure appears at moments when 
man and beast.are one in spirit. He 
sees in a drunkard by the wayside 
the king of the beasts. He peers 





over a wall at some engaéig young- 





Lithoyrauph 


Right—Litho- 
gtaph by 
Gavarni, Illus- 
trating “Les 
Propos de 
Thomas 
Virelogue.” 


sters who are torturing a rat.” 


“ Misére et corde! ’’ he- exclainis. 
Don’t torment those little crea- 
tures. They are beasts like our- 
selves; they'll devour each other.” 

Vireloque. comes on Gavarni’s stage 
during his later period, an’ unfor- 


getable creation, infinitely more im- - 


pressive than Daumier’s ‘* Robert 


Macaire,”-a powerful, tragic concep- 


tion, born of cynicism and.experience 
and realized with all the graces of an 
art that. had passed through innu- 
merable experiments to suave au- 
thority and breadth. ~ Yet with this 
to his credit Gavarni is still known 
chiefly as the delineator of’ pretty, 
shallow-faced women with silk curls 
and melting eyes. 

Many of these, perhaps most of 
them, belong to the period of ‘his 
youth, when he was turning out pic- 
torial copy for La Mode and 
Charivari. They are lovely © crea- 
tures to the eye, soft and supple, and 
fair, slender, with little waiste and 


Gavarni Portraits; Summer 
Exhibitions 





long fingers, they are velvety in 
texture, and their forms under the 
clothes, in which Gavarni always 
was interested, are invariably round. 
Like his technique in thosé early 
days, they are not remarkable, ‘yet 
they are charming. They give not 
the slightest hint of his passion for 
the abstract which in his last years 
was to overcome all interest in the 
particular. 

The little children of which he 
drew a “series” are even more 
charming, even more picturesque 
and lovable.~- ‘‘ Joseph,’’ with spade 
and basket, ‘* Athenais"' reading, 
** Clothilde” with her ~ portfolio, 
“ Pierre” shamelessly posing, “ Pas- 
cal” in his smock, “ Claudine.’ pre- 
tending at housework, Their in- 

is d as subtly as 
the sophistication of their elders, a 
really deep little reading of human 
nature in spite of the shallow. vessel 
inte which it is poured. _ 

Later he undertakes ‘atmosphere. 








ever} the “world of the Parisian. 
The lithographs and drawings made 
in London are amusing in their al, 
most complete failure to convey the 
sentiment of place and English type. 

Often beautiful as art, and generally 
successful in showing those differ- 
ences in feminine beauty to which 
Gavarni was sensitive, they preserve 
practically nothing of the striking 
individuality which the English race 
so paradoxically hold in common. 
The flower girls alone, carrying 
their pots of bloom ‘on their heads 
like Greek goddeses, are the classic 
creatures they actually are — in 
youth and health. Where the Lon- 
doner departs from the classic, as in 
** Le Gin," he becomes a French- 
man or a Frenchwoman. Yet this 
lithograph that shows two Gallic 
Londoners straggling over one of 
the Thames bridges is made with 
extraordinary skill and weaves its 
‘tender grays into a web of consum- 
Pmate beauty. There is no lesson in 





With his obedient crayon, it. conjures 


ae 


for him. a tangle of light and shade 
through which his important con- 
tours press ‘forward and reveal 
themselves, still half enveloped in 
mystery. Correspondingly his rep- 
resentation of human nature grows 
more complex, and each dominant 
trait. is surrounded by half-suggest- 
ed other traits uniting it te the mul- 





That multitudinous. world is, how- 














titudinous world of soul and sense.. 


it, although More than one commen- 





tator has imagined one. 
excess of excess. The debased pai 
wander agreeably through the c~ 


There is wn 


of beauty and no one would be 
warned away from Le Gin by ther 
comfortable inebriation. 

Nowhere ve Gavarni much “of a 
preacher. A certain delicacy shows 
itself in his attitude toward his fel- 
lows. His critics frequently have 
Pointed out that, unlike most of the 
caricaturists of his time, he was not 
at all inclined to hit ut those who 
were down, and it further may be 
noted that he shows almost as little 
desire to pull down those who are 
up. He was generally disinclined to 
disturb and impose ideals.. 
He cared little for public’ affairs, 
and zeal for a cause never, as with. 





‘His strong feeling for the personal 
aspect’ of human nature and his 
preference for those classes of s0- 
ciety in which there is most of differ- 





“The Laundress.” 


From .Lithographs by Gevarni. 


“The Collector.” 
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bet. The anthropologist has 

















~ “reduged the plumpness of the Eskimo | unity 


House. Boston dumped the tea and 


‘| then wrete a letter about it to New 


York." A committee of New Yorkers 


COFFEE-DRUNKEN 


That's Why It Is So Relentlessly Tense, or, So to Say, Jazzed Up 


one-quarter, which’ equals 14.985 
pounds per capita.” 


study under the direction of the Au- 
thority’s chief statistician, J. . E. 


NewYork over the national average. 


The | And the national per capita is ex- 


more coffee in proportion to popu- 


| ation? 


It. is difficult to. establish the 
_ delicti 


. by. only three countries. 


atriong those who think of coffee in 


































































































“Observe the 


~ of the United States, and takes it 
stronger. 

~Why? you ask. Go out on the 
highways with the query and in 
most instances the first answer at- 
tributes the extra consumption to 
‘the transients. But there are only 
300,000. visitors a day, 5 per cent. 


estimate of the town’s coffee excess 
runs as high as 25 per cent. over 
* the country’s average. Well, then, 
says the guesser, it must be b 





of the permanent poulation, and the / 













































































classic tale.” 


New York is a coffee-drinking town 
above all others. Reduce the ques- 
tion from g dithyrambic. pilgrimage 
to Mocha to a matter of three deci- 
mals and the result is this quotation 
from the Port of New York Au- 
thority’s food report, made » last 
year: ; . 
, “* Consumption of coffee for the 
{metropolitan] district is calculated 
from the United States per capita 


~ Al- 
most anywhere else you put two and 


to pounds of coffee in 
urn. If you are making 
demi-tasse, in New York you have 
use at least four and usually five. 
is the same way at breakfast; two 
a half pounds in other cities, but 
anywhere from threé and a half to 
five in New York. That's the an- 

Here, then, is a professional and 
explicit fact that knocks out a lot of 
speculative causes, City dweller 
versus country dweller? That would 
apply to all cities. American luxury? 
Ditto. Prohibition? It always was so. 


t 


g 


_ Foreign population? New York’s big- 


gest foreign elements are not notably 
coffee drinkers. The-Swedes are: the 
greatest coffee folk in the world; at 
home their per capita consumption 
is 15.25. pounds a year. But there 
are only 60,000 Swedes in New York. 

The hotel steward does not stand 
alone. The experience in places. of. 
lesser price is similar to that in ex- 
pensivé hotels. Here ig-the opinion 
of the coffee superintendent of .a big 
jchain of restaurants, including other 
cities, East and West, as well as New 
York: ; * 

*‘ As a rule coffee is made weaker 
in other cities than here. There is 
more restaurant competition in New 
York and coffee is a good trade get- 
ter. And New York wants: it well 
prepared: Ten years ago there was 


not as much difference. The coffee} 





consumption of 11.988 pounds plus 


demand in New York is probably in- 


. “This is the showing made by a 


Ramsey—a 25 per cent. excess. for 


pounds Were exported and what was 
left was probably drunk, .somewhere 
in: the country. Go mow; ‘however, . 


j}age I- do mot know? 10 per cent. 





creasing: Whether the city uses 25 
per cent. more than the general aver- 


would sound more like it to me. But, 
New Yorkers are more 


‘* Different parts of the country 
have local preferences in the roast. 
Down South they like a heavy coffee, 
with chicory added; there they roast 
it very dark. New England is the 
ropposite; it calls‘for a little better 
selection and uses the lightest: roast. 
New York likes. a medium roest—me- 
dium to dark—but the 
veering toward the light. Up toward 
Canada they give more attention to 
tea and the average coffee quality 
falls off.”’ | 

The next witness is a woman, 


management; 
‘through her pupils she is in touch 
with conditions in 300 tearooms from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. 

“ New York,” she says, *’ not only 
wants more and stronger coffee in 
proportion than other cities; it 
wants spiced foods, stimulants. That, 
as with coffee, is the result of the 
town’s psychological urge. j 

** Mén who drank one cup of coffee 


call for coffee as a pick-me-up after 
moments of stress in business. 

The same story is told by the soda 
fountain managers, who began build- 
ing up a coffee trade of th 
less than ten years ago when 


parison of sales here 
from the Great Lak 


a 
s 








‘New York is so bustling: the New 

Yorker takes a jolt of coffee for 

and a little nip now and 

then during the day and three fin- 

gers straight after dinner and per- 
haps a nightcap. : 

- ‘This sounds logical, but it is su- 


perficial.. E 
Observe the classic tale of the dis- 


The goats nibble.. And then they 
prance. Did Kaldi's goats prance 
first and partake afterward? They 
did net. Only after they had eaten 
the berries did they rear and shake 
forepaws and bleat and wiggle their 
tails as fast as a movie film. Then 
Kaldi partook also—and did likewise. 
Was he not made a Moslem Saint 
because of it? 
“ Bo it is with New York. The 
thing is as plain as can be. - It's 
coffee that makes the activity, and 
not the other way 
Why, the very symbot of New 
York's pre-eminence is Wall Street, 
and if you penetrate far enough east’ 
you find Wall Street itself resting 
. on the coffee import houses of Front 
* Street and Old Blip. 
Go back into history and you dis- 
cover the fountain head of American 
‘Independence in a New York coffee 
pot. There Is a bronze tablet to 
attest it, at Wall and Water Streets, 















































( Continued from Page 2) 


This was on the morning’ of Jan. 
15. 1 insisted on. starting imme- 
diately,’so they had to buckle down 
to the day’s work without a moment 


‘lof sleep. On the other side of the 


river, however, beyond the Sham- 
dong village-one which is also called 
Menka—the road was considerably 
improved, owing to the activities of 
this same landlord, who had tried to 
cut .a- pass between his village and 
Drikchu, our immediate destination. 
Successive seasonal rains had washed 


a well, over which he had erected 
stone covering, in the market place. 
In one of the sides of this well cover- 
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TO LHASA, THE FORBIDDEN | 


was, in fact, the only person who 


Yet, absurd as this sounds, ‘one 


Caesar made better use of his money 
than any of the plutocrats of Tibet. 





could not but feel that this~locat 


In spite of the great poverty of 












“Ask the 


anthropologist 
wherefore the 
constant frenzy.” 






2 


shows New York in the position of 
the bicycle traffic platoon In a 
parade. 

In the squat markets of New- Or- 
leans there are stalls to which the 
visitor is fed as to a rite, for Mme. 
This-or-that’s coffee. In San Fran- 
cisco they have a terminology not 
understood here: their small black is 
demi-' or small coffee in New 
York, ‘and small white—a develop- 
ment of the stenographer’s moder- 
ately. priced table d’héte lunch—is 
unknown. A small white is a small 
black with milk init. Stif other 
cities have their coffee customs. But 
New York presents a coffee 
which has few black lines between 


coffee -houses with Brazilian names 
in the midtown and there are Cuban 
and Spanish ‘restaurants in the. to- 
district where the coffee makes 
‘one want to click castanets. Ponce- 
Alla‘ Tuscana needs a chapter to it- 
self. Java has its shrines,” Vienna its 
adherents. And there is Porto Rican 
coffee, not a day's journey from the 
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Which is 


Which is your child? The one whose face, uplifted, shines »with childish tnumph, or 
-the little drooping figure of dejection? Your child! What would you not do to help 
your -boy -or your girl? What would you not do to make them happy? ‘Oh, the tra 
ocbies'a6-<chidliand~~ta-altats dqaine toy piace, git-on tata Bek ops ones. 

the joys and the-heartaches of grown-ups. are in the children’s tittle world. Your 

or girl wants.to lead and you want them to lead. Help them by putting into ‘ther 
hands the best jess of helping themselves. How ‘they enjoy this new way! In a 


million happy families children are learning joyously today from the 10,000 Book of. 


important knowledge of the world full of vital everyday interest. 


Book of Knowledge children are learning the wonder of a piece of silk; the mar- 
velous construction of the ear and what our skin is like; haw men learned to tell time; 
where tea, coffee, sugar, rubber, leather and coal come from; the birth of the wheat and 
how it:becomes bread. They are learning about the people, geography and the govern- 
ment of a hundred different countries—old Egypt, with its buried treasures, and young 
Australia, with its “sheep runs’ and its gold. They are learning how the great ones of 
earth achieve the things most. worth while, invention, art, music, and poetry —everything 
which makes a well-rounded mind. ; ; . 


icine puck Aclicinc atid wi sdk dane Alea des Sdccauiod of aay chad ic tes oak 


Fathers and mothers of today have a far greater resporisibility than in any other day. and 
generation. “The demand for trained ‘brains is urgent. Yesterday the child of average 


intelligence and industry had a good chance for « successful life. Today the boy or 


git] who is not prepared to meet the many difficult defiiands of a new era will be classed 


among the failures. * The Book of Knowledge in the home is the biggest and best hance 


APE FOE ERS ears «eae useful, and successful life. 
The BOOK of 


KNOWLEDGE. 
10,000 Pictures—Knowledge at a glance 


World ou ie to se what nd of work tn Bok of Keowee s which as Bl 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


posit Cc 


one questions buzzing through their eager brains are. answered in'a way to satisfy 
ne eee ane Senne The method of teaching by pictures: with 


bk? ee a a tt you Kaa a 
you cannot fail to be interested in what The Book of Knowledge has done for the chil- 
dren. . You owe it to-your child to find out. So mail the coupon and receive with 

compliments the Free Book. 


Send. for the - 
~ FREE BOOK 


That Helps Your. : 
Boy or Girl 


. 5s Eee 
wl A 
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. THE GROLIER SOCIETY, 
2 West 45th Street, New York. 


‘Please mail me the Free descriptive booklet containing specimen sections and 
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BLACKSTONE 


; ( Continued from Page 9) 
professor Was to be elected 


ro-| the causes of disqualification. 


2 


ear ge oc gr an ey ath = Nemec pg Bete Biacikstone’s 
dence during the time his lectures|Commentaries! * 


James | have pen and paper and 
required him to be in Oxford.”- 


Sarah 
Clitherow, Esquire, of Boston House} his chambers. He wrote 


And now, at the age of-38, Black- 
It is said that Blackstone did not} of Wilkes. 


stone married. His wife was 
diately appointed Principal of New| cluded a previous pratense 


Middle Temple, and five days after-|'The list did 
All Souls; but he was almost imme-jtion of the » wala 


ward made a King’s Counsel. 
Marriage vacated his Fellowship at} tolic controversy. 


in the County of Middlesex. His}letter,"’ which 
Inn Hall, which appointment 


eldest daughter of the late 


demand for them that a publisher, hr &@ man of moderation must ex- 


a 


. 1765 


Ni 

pr tag coi 
be gear 

te ork 


At 
tt 


paring a pirated edition. Blackstone | any side.” 
learned of this, and decided to pre- 
The first volume, gy men sce) 


pare a correct edition. 
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for in the famous} hew 
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It was his duty to 


by 


board, one of the members being the 
Lord Chief Justice of England (a 
position now held by Blackstone's 
20,. 1758, Blackstone was 
unanimously elected the first Viner- 
in the English language, 

sixty lectures each year on the laws 
These lectures, afterward assem- 


friend, the Hon. William Murray). 
of England. The salary was £200 a 


fan Professor. 
year. 


On Oct. 
deliver, 


Re, 


| securing imperfect copies, was pre-| pect to meet with no quarter from 


he 


aga8 
i 


lectures, 


first of all institutional wri 
scholar and bs Their success was 


Among the students who attended} 0" the Laws of 
“He it is, in 


and pheriomenal success.. So great 

was their reputation that Blackstone 
superintending the education of the 

then Prince of Wales, afterward 

George III., to go to London to read 

the lectures to his Royal Highness. 

his lectures at Oxford was Jeremy | lished in 
Bentham. Though he liked neither 
Blackstone nor his 

taught jurisprudence to speak . t 


language of the 


* was asked by “a noble personage 
wrote: 


- 
™ 
r 
~ 


se i 


- In 1758 he resigned all his| Duchess of Kingston’s case, that lady. 
Oxford appointments, with the ex-| of unique distinction, ee: defend- | si! 


In the midst of his success as-a|read the Commentaries 
ception of his professorship, went} ing herself im the | 
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won such unparal- rests for lighted 
Icled success. <A gars, Well hal- 
rare combination of anced, compact 
great beauty, stur- base. AN easily 
diness and solid smove:] and cleaned. 
smoking — comfort. Read “ 
you should expert- Base and top cast 
ence the restfulness in solid medaiitam ; 
of smoking ‘and abaeft of tapered 
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DECORATIVE 


yence of the President is hardly sec- 


| Constitution from March, 1781, until 


lcompletely the old. roof -had gone to 
















































(Continued from Page 3) 


The Constitution, silent on = the 
question of parties and giving no 
Indication that the President was 
expected to be a party leader, cer- 
tainly never contemplated the Presi- 
dency as an important element in 
the amendment or interpretation of 
the Constitution, and as late as the 
Civil. War we find Lincoln signing 
a proposed constitutional amendment 
purely a8 a matter of form, but dis- 
claiming any- constitutional function | 
in, the matter; but today the influ- 


ond to. that of Congress or the courts 
in’ widening the scope of the Consti- 
tution to conform to new policies or 
meet hew needs, 


ratifying conventions in the States, 
the. Constitution was popularly re- 
ferred to as the “ new roof.’’ ‘The 
reference, of course, was to the old 
roof of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, im. force as .our first national 


March, 1789, when the present Con- 
stitution went into effect. How 


Pieces ‘every American then living 
knew. ‘ : 

With ‘no Federal. Executive, no 
Federal judiciary save a crude sys- 
tem of arbitration courts for land 


State delegation voted as a unit, 


one if any State objected, and no 
possibility of amending the articles 
unlegs _every State agreed, the 
United “States had struggied along, 
one hardly \knows how, through the 
last: months of the Revolutionary. 
War, had concluded peace with Eng- 
land, and was now face to face with 


roof was leaking everywhere, 
the greater peril lay in-the complete 
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MEN WHO MADE THE 
“NEW ROOF” 


cases, a Congress in which each. 


> 


declared unconstitutional, and the 
instances are few in which executive 
power has overstepped the constitu- 
tional limits of its authority. 

_ Textbook writers tell us that the 
survival of the Constitution is large- 
ly due to the general terms in which 
many of the most important powers 
of the Federai Government are 
couched, and to the resulting elas- 
ticity which has made ‘it possible to 
apply the Constitution to new condi- 
tions. General principles, however, 
seldom have their origin with any 
known individuals. -The classical 
phraseg of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence owe their literary form to 
Jefferson .more than, to any one 
else; but the principles which they 
Were the common property 

ical 


finish and careful adjustment which 
he gave them, but ‘the principles 
which they set-forth were drawn 
from the experience and thought of 
the nation and the needs and hopes. 
of all the States, It was the whole 
convention that framed the Constitu- 
tion, and the convention spoke for 
the people 2 





so sil 
THE WORLD OF ART 
{Continued from Page 13) 


portrait relief by his daughter under, 
gave distinction -to one end of the 
larger room and emphasized the part 
played by sculpture in the genera! 
effect. Another group, was formed 
hy Malvina Hoffman’s cringing foun- 
tain figure flanked on the one. side 
by the ‘joyous “‘ Harlequin” of 
Emanuel de Rosales and on the other 
by Paolo Abbate’'s “Nymph and 
Faun.” Plenty of greenery. Such 
occasional delights as Roy Brown's 
** Old Café; Paris '’ steeped in mei- 
low atmosphere, and Eimer. Scho- | 
field’s more vigorous “‘ Cliff Farm *’ 
with its-tonic palette. Elegant figures 
such as Ellen Emmet Rand's aristo- 
cratic “ .” elegance of cos- 
tume in Wilfrid de Glelin’s portraits, 
essential childhood in Jean Mac- 
Lane’s ** Baby Margory,” restrained 
pencilings by Frances Delehanty, 
(block prints of character by Ernesi 
Watson; an exhibition of pure and 
high decorum with much of positive 
value, but here as elsewhere there 
was no effort to confine the collec- 
tion to work that had not been 
shown in the city galleries. . While 
this policy makes it easier to gair 
variety and impressiveness it alsc 
plays into the general sophistication 
of the Summer place. 

Up at Woodstock the sophistication 
is less marked on account of the in- 
creasingly modernist tendency which 
still is too-new to the larger public 
to seem as conventional as it is. The 
second exhibition of the present sea- 
son indicated that the conservative: 
had felded their tents and silently 
atelen away. It was not until rather 
fate in the day that you discovered 
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Rate Yourself! 


- Find Out 


Fast—A study of himself. 


perience. 


is biased by friendship, 
facts about ourselves from 


italize them. 


m tratis 


= 


possess each of .the twelve 


Method has 
tional authorities. 


are offered, at a nominal 
planning your business life. 


you need for making these 


(2). KEY TO THE TESTS, with directions for scoring | 
your results. aes 2 a = 
(3) INTEREST AND APTITUDE ANALYSIS - 
MARY FORM for the purpose of goin 
with the aid of the Bureau ‘of Business Guidance, | 
to interpret your. test results and to attain your |. 
greatest measure of i success. ~ 4 2 
‘SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
if after making this teste and revolving the fall seelos se 
do not feel that the service is worth many times the cost, the 
sh 5 sa gamepad You are to be the sole judge of the value} 


Se kh ee ee SERVICE REQUEST © @ = © =e mm eo 
» Bureau of Business Guidance _ 
112 West 42d Street, New York City 
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Business Qualifications 
EVERY MAN is interested first in himself, next in his } 


EVERY MAN is interested in being“n bigger success. 
And the way for him to become a bigger success comes down to: 


Second—The application of the result to 


How can-we study ourselves? . That is the problem. Are 
wd to‘listen to what other:men say about us? 
policy or prejudice. We never get the real 

ae-aubider Neal Seine 8 


get th m from. ourselves; we aré: too ““nearsighted” and 
inclined. Not one man in a thousand knows his weak points | 
and how to remove them, nor his strong points and-how to cap-' 


HOW TO KNOW YOURSELF 

Deo you still want to coddle 
yourse!f-the- ACID TEST and actually find out how you‘ “stack 
in. the traits essential. to success? If you will be 


You can largely determine the <degree to . which you 


can see how to make the most.of your present and to get the] ~ 
best out of your future. These tests provide the best method yet 
and will point the way to faster business progress. 
NO MAGIC FORMULA 
There is nothing myterious about these Self-Measure- 
ment Tests: They bear no resemblance to-character d 
They make no claim to magic or even to absolute certainty. 
They do represent the simplest and most. practical method -of 
self-m:asurement of one’s business abilities, based on years of, 
man and management study and the scientific findings of uni- 
versities and practical business analysts.  - 
AUTHORITATIVENESS 
Mr. N. L: Hoopingarner, the 
garner Method, is a business 
selor of widely recognized 
been authenticated by the best business and educa- 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY considers 


the Hoopingarner Self-Measurement Tests of such 
‘ cal value that now in co-operation with Mr. 


; TIME AND PLACE 
Two hours in the privacy: of your own home is all that } 


In response to the request below you wili receive: |- 
(i) FOLIO OF TES with d 


Self-Measurement 
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_AN ART VELLUM INSCRIBED EDITION 
ee OF OSCAR WILDE 


Not, however, at $75 or $106, as is‘oftén vad for editions of this 
character, but at a price no greater than that of any standard set. How © 
this notable Lape sae event brengs a rare opportunity to the booklover 


“T brought about 
my own downfall. 


. .- Terrible as’ is 


the punishment —in- 


flicted upon me “by 


the world, more tér- 
rible- is the ruin. I 


have bronght upon . 


 myself.”” 

Thus Oscar Wilde himself wrote the 
final chapter to his amazing career, in 
his unforgettable De Profundis. What 
a contrast between this, which has been 
called the most pathetic confession in all 
literature, and such a sparkling work as 
“The Importance of Being Earnest,” 
which critics acclaim the wittiest comedy 
in the English language. It is indicative 
of the extraordinary variety of Wilde’s 


genius, as it also reflects the sensational: 


course’ of his career. 

With the passing of the years Wilde’s 
work stands upon its. merits and is ac- 
corded an immortal place in the world’s 
jiterature. Since his death there has been 
an ever-increasing demand for his com~ 
plete works. To meet this demand, and 


to present the genius of Wilde in fitting 


form, it was planned to publish his com. 
plete works in a beautiful, inscribed de 
luxe Patrons’ Edition, with the name of 
each subscriber imprinted upon the 


Patrons’ page of the first volume of- his’ 


set in a beautiful sepia Old English type. 

’ But instead of making the price $200 
to $500, as is frequently charged for 
inscribed editions privately printed, the 


prece of. the Patrons’ Edition of Oscar 


Welde is no greater, than that of any 


standard set. 'This untsual-achievement. 


was made possible by the _co-operation 
of. all those interested; royalty, manu- 
facture and distribution costs were cut 
way down. ; 

This Edition includes twelve beautiful 
volumes of Oscar ‘Wilde’s popular mas- 


terpieces and ‘his precious fragments. 
which have finally been recovered and > 


gathered together. In addition, brilliant 
estimates and fascinating reminiscenses 
of Wilde have been*contributed by a dis- 
tinguished company, including: 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 
Editor-in-Chief of this edition; * 
PADRAIC COLUM ~ 

JOHN DRINKWATER 

SIR JOHNSTONE FORBES-ROBERTSON 
RICHARD BUTLER GLAENZER 
COULSON KERNAHAN 

MICHAEL MONAHAN 

W. F: Morse 

WALTER PATER 


‘ 


_JomN COWPER Powys 


EDGAR SALTUS 


CLIFFORD SMYTH. 
ARTHUR SYMONDS 

A. B. WALKLEY _ 
WILLIAM: BUTLER tears: 


The volumes are bound in a beautiful 
dull olive Art Vellum, with rare mottled 
backstrap, gold-sealed, and tops in gold. 
paper is of a fine quality, white 
wove, the type .clear, with qrutroes 
margins. 

It is‘ impossible in this space to give 
more than a suggestion of the: distinc 
tion-of this edition. A special-invita- 
tion is: therefore extended to you “to. 
examine the twelve volumes in your 
home. Should they fall below your ex- 
pectations in any respect, they may be 
‘returned within seven days -and* your 
subscription cancelled, even though your 
name (or the name of a friend if ‘you 
make it a gift) has been inscribed in the 
set. ‘The convenience of small monthly 
payments. brings the edition within 
reach of the most modest purse. © It is 


“only necéssary to send the coupon be- 


low; or a letter. From=the nature of 
the. enterprise it is essential: to do this 
at once. 


Doubleday, Page & Company 


Dept. W-239 Garden City, N. Y. 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY : 
Dept. W-239; Garden City, New York 


ll me as one of the Patrons of your sew De Laze Patrons Edition 
From all over the country requests are pouring 
3s in for this set from peopl ¢ who enjoy good books 
in beautiful bindings. The publishers do not 
guarantee that these sets, destined to be famous, 
Se a ee 

















